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its adoption. The treaty was speedily followed by a 
Commission appointed by the British and French govern- 
ments, which easily discovered a way of settling all the 
outstanding differences between this country and France. 
The report of that Commission was ratified by the French 
and British Parliaments, with the result that the dread 
of invasion entertained in both countries no longer exists, 
to the disadvantage of stock exchange gamblers and 
panic-mongers, but to the ultimate advantage of the 
industrial classes generally. What is there to prevent 
the workers of Germany and Britain from doing what 
France and Britain have done ? 

WE HAVE NO CAUSE OF QUARREL WITH EACH OTHER. 

It is not only our desire, but our interest, that harmony 
between us should be unbroken, and yet it frequently 
happens that a number of journals in both countries 
deliberately invent and circulate malicious statements 
concerning the ill-will of Germans toward us and our 
ill-will towards you. That feeling may be entertained 
by bellicose journalists and other interested persons, but 
it is not shared by the workers, who extend the hand of 
friendship to you, the workers of Germany. 

" Those who come to you with this fraternal message, 
and all whose names are appended, while rejoicing at 
the progress which has been made in systematizing 
arbitration and so providing an alternative method of 
settling disputes, are sincerely anxious that the same 
amicable relations shall be established between Germany 
and Britain that now exist between this country and 
France. In this spirit and with this hope we approach 
you. Differing, as many of us do, in our political, social 
and religious opinions, we are united in believing that 
peace is not only the breath of life, but the first and in- 
dispensable condition of progress. Strong in that belief, 
we desire to forge another link in 

THE CHAIN OF HUMAN BROTHERHOOD, 

and to make the chain, binding together the peoples of 
Germany and Britain, so strong that the united powers 
of evil shall be unable to break it asunder. 

" But all our hopes and aspirations, however important 
they may be, are subsidiary to the mighty problem of 
how to reduce the crushing burden imposed by militarism 
and costly armaments. 

"We believe that, with some exceptions, monarchs 
and statesmen really are desirous of avoiding war, 
although some of them have peculiar views as to the 
best means of preserving peace ; but, whatever may be 
the views of rulers, the producers of wealth have every 
reason for settling disputes without fighting each other. 
The quarrels of nations are not of their making, but they 
have to pay the cost of war and shed their blood. 

" We have no mandate to speak for the workers of 
France, but from our knowledge of them we venture to 
express the belief that the entente they have concluded 
with us they would be rejoiced to extend to you ; and 
with the workers of Britain, France and Germany united 
in demanding that arbitration shall be substituted for 
war, the pernicious influence of the exploiters and panic- 
mongers -and their journals would be weakened, the 
peace of Europe would be less likely to be broken, and 
millions of money wasted on armaments would cease to 
be extracted from the pockets of the toilers. 

" We shall be glad to exchange communications with 
you or receive a return visit from you." 



Mahmoud and Kasajas. 



BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



Mahmoud the Great on a journey went; 
His thoughts were on war and conquest hent. 
Kasajas followed him, musing too, 
But what his thoughts were, no man knew. 
The Sultan spoke: "My wise "Vizier, 
Marvelous things of thee I hear. 
Say, is it true, as men declare, 

That thou knowest the speech of the hirds of the air ? " 
Kasajas answered, "Sire, 'tis truth. 
A dervish taught me the art in youth. 
Whatever by birds is said or sung 
I comprehend like my mother tongue." 
Two screech-owls sat on a plane-tree bare; 
With notes discordant they filled the air. 
The Sultan pointed: " Tell me, pray, 
What is it those birds of evil say ?" 
Kasajas listened: "Oh, sire, I fear 
To tell thee plainly the thing I hear. 
Those hateful screech-owls talk of thee!" 
" Verily! What can they say of me? 
Tell me the truth, and have no fear; 
The truth is best for a monarch's ear." 
" Thy servant, sire, obeys thy words. 
This is the talk of those evil birds: 
'I am content,' said the elder one, 
' Unto thy daughter to wed my son, 
If twenty villages, ruined all, 
To her for her dowry portion fall.' 
' Three times twenty such instead 
Shall be her portion,' the other said. 
' Long may Allah, the kind and good, 
Preserve the life of the great Mahmoud ! 
Wherever he rides, there will be no lack 
Of ruined villages in his track ! ' " 
The Sultan's dreams were dark that night. 
When came the dawn of the morning light, 
He rose from a couch where he found no ease, 
And sent an embassage of peace. 
Dorchester, Mass. 



Fear and Armaments. 

The Westminster Gazette, in an editorial entitled 
" Pacifists, but — ," gives expression to some most 
sensible views in regard to the unreliableness of a peace 
which rests upon fear of armaments. The editorial is 
as follows : 

" The customary comment on reading such a speech 
as Prince Btilow made yesterday to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union at Berlin is, 'These are words, not 
deeds. It all sounds very fine, but we must judge 
statesmen by what they do and not by what they say.' 
The German organ of the Social Democrats said last 
night, and several English newspapers repeat this morn- 
ing, that there will be ' neither a man nor a cruiser the 
less ' because the German Chancellor paid the customary 
homage to the virtue of peace. Everybody in Europe 
believes in his own virtue ; everybody professes a judicious 
skepticism about his neighbor's virtue. What we say 
about Germany is echoed to the last syllable about us in 
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Germany. ' The English talk grandly about their peace- 
ful intentions, but they make more wars than any other 
nation, and they possess a fleet which puts all their 
neighbors at their mercy on the sea. Let us therefore 
acknowledge her words, but let us be strong enough to 
"defend our dignity and independence."' Thus the 
process of piling up armaments goes forward and is 
justified at every turn by the behavior of somebody 
else. 'We are all pacifists,' say the nations in chorus, 
'but — ' 

"Are we to say, then, that the words count for 
nothing? We believe the very opposite to be the truth. 
The words, in our opinion, are perfectly sincere, and, so 
far as they go, represent a real advance in the public 
sentiment of Europe about war. When the Englishman 
says that he has no aggressive intentions and no desire 
to break the peace, we know him to be speaking the 
truth, and when the German says that his position in 
Europe is such as to make war for him an incalculable 
risk, he is saying what our common sense tells us is an 
obvious truism. War is not what it was in the eighteenth 
century, a conflict of limited liability in a railed-off en- 
closure, but the hurling of whole populations against 
each other, accompanied by infinite destruction of life, 
property, and the complicated mechanism of civilization. 
No one can calculate its cost; no one can say where it 
would stop if once started between the great powers of 
Europe. The idea, for instance, of a single-handed en- 
counter between this country and Germany, which some 
frivolous people in both countries appear to contemplate 
as the warlike operation of least risk, is almost unthink- 
able, for there is scarcely any emergency in such a struggle 
which would not involve a third or a fourth or a fifth 
power. Statesmen in responsible positions must be sin- 
cere when they tell us that the idea of precipitating such 
a conflict fills them with horror. Men in responsible 
positions may still think of war as the last grim resource 
in a life-and-death emergency, but they can no longer 
indulge in dreams of aggression or of honor and glory 
to be gained by fighting. The homage that is paid to 
peace is, therefore, undoubtedly sincere, and probably 
more genuine among the mass of people in France and 
Germany, where war is still remembered, than elsewhere. 

" Unfortunately, it is this very fear of war which may 
in time to come be the chief danger to peace. The fear 
leads to the armaments, and the armaments, as the Prime 
Minister said to the Peace Congress, are made to be 
used. The fear leads also to the mischievous belief that 
a neighbor is plotting mischief, and that he had better 
be stopped before he gets too strong. The chauvinist 
is always for war in the name of peace — a war now to 
prevent a worse struggle hereafter. He lives in a con- 
stant state of alarm and suspicion, which he takes for 
courage and patriotism, and this makes him turbulent 
and quarrelsome. But it is fear, and not aggressiveness 
or ambition, which controls him, and this, we hope, will 
prove a more manageable emotion as time goes on. If 
by some miracle the Englishman could for ten minutes 
get into the skin of the German, and the German into 
the skin of the Englishman, each, to his great surprise, 
would discover that the other was absolutely sincere, 
both when he disavowed all aggressive aims on his own 
part and when he declared himself apprehensive about 
the designs of the other. The moment that was mutually 



understood the whole question would be over, and the 
two nations would laugh at the absurdity of their re- 
spective alarms and the folly of having to insure against 
them at an immense cost to themselves. Unfortunately, 
this miracle cannot be worked, and we must go on pay- 
ing for our suspicions till time and good sense remove 
them. We are glad to think, however, that, in spite of 
some vicissitudes, the growth of opinion is in the right 
direction. Prince Biilow says justly that Germany has 
avoided war for forty years, but she has perhaps not 
always avoided the temptation of scaring her neighbors 
about war. It will be a great gain if, as a Reuter message 
encourages us to hope this morning, we can get through 
the remaining stages of the Morocco question without a 
renewal' of these scares, or even of the diplomatic tension 
which gives rise to them. In the meantime, the more 
there is of mutual intercourse and conference, such as is 
promoted by the Interparliamentary Union, the better 
it will be for the gradual growth of the sentiment which 
will ultimately bring relief from the burden of arma- 
ments. The problem is to- substitute a peace resting on 
mutual confidence for a peace which is secured by fear 
of armaments. The day when that is accomplished may 
be far or near, but there will be no real international 
civilization till it comes." 



Treaties and Armaments. 

Mr. H. S. Perris, who, as Organizing Secretary of the 
recent London Peace Congress, did such self-sacrificing 
and effective work for the success of the Congress, has 
sent the following timely letter to the editor of the Man- 
chester Guardian: 

"Sir: The moral drawn by some politicians and 
newspapers from the ' tearing up of the Berlin Treaty ' 
by Austria and Bulgaria is, as it seems to me, such a 
curious inversion of the true significance of these deplor- 
able events that I crave the hospitality of your columns 
for a few words on the subject. 

" It is argued that, because Austria and Bulgaria have 
become treaty- breakers, therefore treaties must hence- 
forth be regarded as of little or no avail to check the 
lawless passions of nations, and we must therefore, in 
acceptance of this grim conclusion, look to a further in- 
crease of our armaments as the only effective check upon 
lawless aggression and safeguard of lawful interest. To 
this conclusion I beg respectfully to demur. 

" I maintain that the recent events are a further proof 
of the evil of great armaments rather than an argument 
for an extension of that evil. 'How oft the sight of 
means to do ill deeds makes ill deeds done ! ' Mr. Asquith 
told us recently that 'the annual expenditure of the 
civilized nations of the world upon armaments is now 
somewhere between £400,000,000 and £500,000,000.' 

" These things," he said, ' are intended to be used, and 
at some moment, by the sudden outburst possibly of an 
accidental fit of passion or temper, they will be let loose 
upon the world.' He continued : ' Are we to acquiesce 
in this state of things, in that temper, if I may so describe 
it, of futile and impotent fatalism which is now, as it 
always has been, the worst enemy to progress and re- 
form ? ' I ask those of your readers who may have been 



